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-which it is well to take distinct note before proceeding
further. No word is more commonly associated with
the word Nature, than Law; and this last word has
distinctly two meanings, in one of which it denotes
some definite portion of what is,, in the other, of what ^
ought to be. We speak of the law of gravitation,** the
three laws of motion, the law of definite proportions
in chemical combination, thp vital laws of organized
beings. All these are portions of what is. We also speak
of the criminal law, the civil law, the law of honour, the
law of veracity, the law of justice; all of which are por-
tions of what ought to be, or of somebody's suppositions,
feelings, or commands respecting what ought to be.
The first kind of laws, such as the laws of motion, and
of gravitation, are neither more nor less than the ob-
served uniformities in the occurrence of phenomena :
partly uniformities of antecedence and sequence,
partly of concomitance. These are what, in science,
.and even in ordinary parlance, are meant by laws of
nature. Laws in the other sense are the laws of the
land, the law of nations, or moral laws; among which,
as already noticed, is dragged in, by jurists and publi-
.cists, something which they think proper to call the
Law of Nature. Of the liability of these two mean-
ings of the word to be confounded there can be no
better example than the first chapter of Montesquieu;
where he remarks, that the material world has its
laws, the inferior animals have their laws, and man has